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Eva Le Gallienne 


(Starring in Ibsen Plays) 


Miss Le Gallienne was one of the speakers at the Woman's Party 

| dinner given Sunday night at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington to 

further its nation-wide campaign to place women in elective and 

| appointive positions. Miss Le Gallienne is a Founder and active 
member of the Woman's Party. 
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Equal Rights 


Commissioner Dell Feted by Woman’s Party 


OMEN Ss achievements in busi- 


ness, the arts, and the professions | 


were magnificently dramatized at 
the.dinner given by the National Wom- 


an’s Party in honor of Jessie Dell, Civil 
Service Commissioner and chairman of 
the Government Workers’ Council of the 
National Woman’s, Party on 
last Sunday at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington. 7 


But. underneath the victori- 
ous story of what women have 
accomplished by force of their . 
ability and their determination 
to succeed, there ran the ever- 
present under-current of enor- 
mous effort expended, not 
merely in “doing the job,” 
which all persons who succeed 
must put forth, but also in over- 
coming the prejudices, the an- 
cient taboos, the well-nigh over- 
whelming odds against women 
in most of lines endeavor. 
Not a woman who spoke at this 
brilliant dinner but had faced 
these discriminations against 
women which the National 
Woman’s Party works to elimi- 
nate, and had, in overcoming 
them, determined to help wipe 
them out for the women of the 
future. | 

Every speaker paid tributes 
to the achievement of Miss Dell, 
and, as State Superintendent 
Minnie Nielson put it, “the 
good sense of President Cool- 
idge” in appointing a woman of the fidelity 
to women and to Government service 
which is Miss Dell’s outstanding char- 
acteristic. 

The vast banquet hall of the Mayflower 
was filled with women and men who had 
come to do honor to Miss Dell, and to help 
carry on the fight for equal opportunities 
and equal pay for men and women in the 
arts, business, and the professions. Ap- 
proximately five hundred gathered for this 
high purpose. 

Edith Houghton Hooker, chairman of 
the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party, in presiding, struck the keynote of 
the evening when she said that the occa- 
sion marked not ‘only “the personal tri- 
umph of a good friend, but a triumph for 
all women.” Mrs. 
duced Mrs. Jacob Riis of New York City, 
of the firm of Bonbright Bros., Wall Street 
bankers. Mrs. Riis is a member of the 


National Council of the Woman’s Party, 
and is chairman of the Endowment Fund 
Committee. 

Mrs. Riis told of the discouragement 
she faced ten years ago when she first 


Dell being congratu- 
lated by Mrs. Richard Wain- 
right and Alice Paul upon 
her confirmation as Civil 

Service Commissioner. 


Hooker first ‘intro-— 


went out to earn her living, when with 
wearisome and relentless unanimity her 
employers told her that, no matter how 
hard she worked, no matter what her 
ability, she could never hope to achieve 
greatly in the financial world because she 
was a woman. 


“Tt was terrified at the handicaps I 


faced, at the unreasoning taboos which 
barred women from attaining their full 
powers,” she said. 

She told how one icin her son 
knocked on her door and announced, “You 
have the vote!” “I could not believe it at 
first,” she said, “and then, being a good 
Feminist I wept. When I went to work 
that morning, I saw about me, in all the 
stenographers and clerks working with 
me, a new kind of women, free women. 
After the emotional reaction, I began to 
think about who had brought this free- 
dom for women, and I realized that it was 
Alice Paul and the National Woman’s 
Party. I knew that only by solidarity 
can women open to themselves all the op- 
portunities which they should have. So 
I joined the National Woman’s Party to 
continue to work for the full freedom of 
women. 

“In talking with an editorial writer 
of the Wall Street Journal one day, I 
found that more than half thie stock- 
holders of large companies like the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph, the Gen- 


eral Telephone, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road were women, but that there were no 
women directors of any large companies. 
My chief told me that there was not a 
chance for women in the financial world, 
and that even to stay in the field, women 
must be at least 10 per cent better than 
the men doing the same job in 
order to get the same returns 
as men, and that there were no 
. opportunities for women at the 
top. 
“IT realized that women can- 
‘not afford to face legislative 
handicaps when they are al- 
ready handicapped by tradition. 
While the women and men 
working in our office usually 
work only about seven hours a 
day, it is sometimes necessury 
to keep them till midnight. If 
these women were prevented by 
law ‘from working overtime, 
they would not be admitted 
‘even to the limited opportuni- 
ties which are open to them 
now. Because economic inde- 
pendence is essential to real 
freedom, women must fight for 
equal opportunity in the eco- 
momic world.” 


AURA BERRIEN of the 
| Government Workers’. Coun- 
cil of the National Woman’s 
‘Party was introduced to speak 
of what Miss Dell’s appoint- 
ment means to women in the 
Government service. She told 
of the experience, the knowledge of 
organization, the understanding of the 
problems of the Government wo1ker 
which Miss Dell brings to the position at 
the head of the Government service, from 
her twenty-five years in Government work. 

After telling of the discriminations 
against women she had faced in various 
branches of Government service, Miss 
Berrien said, “As a woman I was indig- 
nant. As an American, I trembled. For 
I knew ;that no country can outlast its 
idealism, and I wondered how women in 
Government service could keep their 
idealism while facing discriminations 
against them, a favoritism that not only 
injured women, but was a fraud against 
the Government in that it frequently kept 
the best workers out of the positions 
which they could best fill. Miss Dell is 
the first woman promoted from the ranks 
of the Government service to this high 
position. When the President appointed 
Miss Dell, he recognized the dignity of 
Government service, and he restored my 
America to me.” 

The only man on the program, General 
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J. D. Bellenger, Assistant Quartermaster 


General, was next introduced. He told of 


the years Miss Dell had worked with him, 
and of her loyalty, her efficiency, and her 
slow but sure promotion from rank to 
rank in the Government service. 

“Not only am I pleased and interested 
that Miss Dell, as a personal friend, has 


‘achieved like this, but I am pleased that 


she has succeeded in demonstrating a 
principle which I have advocated for so 
many years—the principle of paying for 
the job, not for the individual,” he said. 


General Bellenger said that he would 


not object to seeing a woman President 
of the United States, and asserted that 
there are doubtless several capable of fill- 
ing the position with honor. He concluded 
with the hope that the National Woman’s 
Party will continue to work for equal pay 
for equal work. 


HE next speaker, Ida Clyde Clarke, an > 


outstanding editor who has risen from 
the ranks to her present position, delighted 
her audience with her light satire on the 
discriminations against women. Mrs. 
Clarke pointed out that men control the 
press, the theatres, the motion pictures; 


they make, administer and interpret the 
laws; they control and even 


religion. | | 
“Men preach and women listen,” she 
said, amid laughter. 


Mrs. Clarke praised the National 


Woman’s Party because of its wisdom in 
holding this dinner to emphasize the 
achievements of women, and urged women 
not to neglect this necessary part of work 
for the advancement of women. A more ex- 
tended account of Mrs. Clarke’s witty ad- 
dress will appear later in Equat RicHTs. 

Ruth Hale, founder of the Lucy Stone 
League and chairman of the Journalists’ 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
was next introduced. | 

“T had hoped,” she said, “that Miss Dell 
would not be so brilliant and distin- 
guished that other women would lose hope 
that they might also attain the outposts 
of endeavor. I want there to be no out- 
post too splendid for the ordinary woman 
to hope for, just as the most ordinary man 
may hope to achieve. I find that I am a 
little disappointed to find Miss Dell so 
splendid,” she said, “but I am sure that 
the National Woman’s Party will continue 
to work till women will not have to be 
exceptional in order to attain high posi- 
tions.” 

Gladys Calthrop, designer of stage set- 
tings and theatrical costumes, told of the 
opportunities for women in her work, and 
of the discriminations she had faced. 

“When I first began submitting designs 
for stage settings by mail, I signed only 
my initials. When I finally met the pro- 
ducers for whom I had been working, 
they were a little disconcerted to find that 


I was a woman. One producer said to me, 
‘IT am glad to find at last a dependable 
woman.’ When I asked him how many 
women he had employed in that capacity, 
he was grudgingly forced to admit that he 
had had none. That is what women have 
to face—a superstitious attitude that 
women cannot succeed, based on no ex- 
perience whatever. Women must combat 


an attitude of distrust which does not 


handicap men. A danger to truly pro- 
fessional women in the arts is the woman 
who, without training, wants to take up 
some art amateurishly. It is up to women 
to justify their claims to —? by their 
own efforts.” 


Izetta Jewel Brown spoke next, recount- 
ing how much has been achieved in the 


last fifty years, and how much more is to 
be done. 


She spoke of the need for a 
larger number of women in political office, 
‘not by chance, but by personal ability 
and experience in politics.” 


Muna Lee, poet, was introduced as an. 


example of genius in women. 

“Because behind every great practical 
achievement,” Miss Lee said, “is. a great 
dream, and because I can better express 
myself in poetry, I have written a poem 
about the power of a dream.” Miss Lee 
then read the poem, which is published 
on another page of this issue. 


‘LSIE HILL then spoke of the “Women 
for Congress” campaign which would — 
be launched the next day, and obtained 
pledges of about $3,000 to aid the cam- 
paign to put more women in Congress. 
Minnie Nielson, State Superintendent 
of Education in North Dakota, urged the 
need of more women State superintend- 
ents, county superintendents, city super- 
intendents, and principals as a means of 
improving education. 


“When the roll of State superintend- 
ents was called at the National Educa- 
tional Association last week,” she said, 
“only seven women answered, and they 
were all from States west of the Missis- 
sippi. We of the West hope that the 
women of the East will work for more 
women in the administration of educa- 
tion.” 

Miss Nielson said that many States 


have no women county superintendents, © 


but that out of 53 counties in her State, 
38 have women superintendents. 

“It helps to come here and find what 
other women are doing,” she said, “and 
I am happy to be able to take back to 
my State echoes of this meeting.” 

Georgia O’ Keeffe, modern artist, spoke 
next of the discriminations against 
women in art. 

“T have always resented being told that 
there are things I cannot do because I 
am awoman. I remember how I used to 
argue with my brother about which were 
best, boys or girls. When I argued that 
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girls were best, and gave as proof the 
fact that mother was a woman, he said, 
‘But father is a man, and God is a man, 
too!’ I think that has always rankled. 


“When a woman singer sings, they do 
not expect that she sing exactly like a 
man. But if a woman painter paints 
differently from a man, they say, ‘Oh, 
that is woman. That has nothing to do 
with painting.’ They have objected to 
me all along; they have objected strenu- 
ously. It is hard enough to do the job 
without having to face the discrimina- 
tions, too. Men do not have to face these 
discriminations. 


“I never belonged to anything. But 
when Miss Pollitzer began to talk to me 
about the Woman’s Party, I said, ‘I do 
not see why every woman does not be- 
long.’ I still do not understand why 
every woman does not join the Woman’s 
Party.” 


VA Le GALLIENNE next spoke of the 
achievement of women on the stage, 
and urged that more women take up stage 
management and stage direction, in which 
she said there is a tremendous field for 
women. She spoke of Jessie Bonstelle of 
Detroit, a member of the National Wom- 
an’s Party, who has made a striking suc- 
cess as a theatrical manager and producer. 
“Women also have an opportunity for 
improving the drama from the outside. 


“~“Women should help build up an American 


audience hungry for beauty. That is the 
only thing that will really improve the 
theater,” she said, and concluded with a 
tribute to the National Woman’s Party 
for its work for women. 


As the final touch to the beautiful 
dinner at which women’s achievement was 
dramatized, Miss Dell herself spoke with 
great gratitude for the evidence that her 
friends were solidly behind her. She 


spoke of the loyalty and efficiency of ~~ 


Government workers, and of the women 
in the Civil Service. She told an incident 
that occurred while different people were 
being considered for the position to which 
she was appointed. A newspaper man 
telephoned her, saying that he had heard 
that a woman might be appointed from 
the ranks to fill the position left vacant 
upon Mrs. Gardener’s death. 


“I told him that there were many wom- 
en suitable. But he insisted on my giving 
him names. I began giving him name 
after name, till he cried out, ‘That’s 
enough!’ But I told him that I had not 
nearly named all the fine women in the 
Government service who would be capable 
of filling the position of Civil Service 
Commissioner,” she said. 


Mrs. Hooker concluded the meeting by 
saying that it is the purpose of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party to “make it just as 
lucky to be born a girl as it is to be born 
a boy.” 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN'S PARTY 


To remove all forms of the subjection of 
women. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


‘‘Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States 
and every place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce | 
this article by appropriate legislation” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 21. ] 
[ House Joint Resolution Number 75. 


Introduced in the Senate, December 10, 1923, 
by SmnaTor Curris. 
Introduced in the House of Representatives, 
December 13, 1923 
by D. R. ANTHONY. 


Equal Rights 


Case in Point 
T IS an acknowledged fact, as Mrs. Riis pointed out in her speech at the 
Dell dinner, that women must be considerably more able than men to com- 


mand the same recognition. This is due to the circumstance that for some 
several ages the sex of women has been regarded as a badge of innate inferi- 


ority. At the moment the roots of this evil are of less interest than its 


numerous manifestations above ground in the process known as “rationaliza- 
tion.” The reasoning proceeds somewhat as follows: Women are inferior to 
men, therefore their work is inferior to men’s, hence they should receive less 
compensation and recognition than men do for the same grade and quality of 
achievement. As proof of the proposition it is offered that there are few, 
if any, women “at the top” in business and the professions, and that there is - 
such a thing as a “woman’s wage” and a “man’s: wage.” Pressed on this point 


_ by the claim that it involves a vicious circle, the anti-feminist invariably takes | 


refuge in one of two time-honored citadels—the fortress of sentiment or the 
fortress of abuse. Here ensconsced he (or she) proceeds to launch projectiles 
bearing the barb “motherhood,” “the home” and “the hand-that rocks the 
cradle,” or, if of a more ardent temperament, those poisoned with abusive 
phrases and accusations that would fare ill in court. | 

On the occasion of the Dell dinner, when our new Civil Service Commis- 
sioner, gracious, beautiful, a very model of efficient American womanhood, 
accepted the tribute paid to her personally as an impersonal tribute to the 


achievement of women, forgetting her own triumph’ in her joy that women 


were at last to receive recognition for their patriotic services, it seemed impos- 
sible that there ever should have been spoken a word of opposition against — 
Miss Dell’s appointment. : 

Welcomed by the vast room full of her friends, honored by all alike, the 
ovation she received, echoing far beyond the banquet hall, confirmed the 
wisdom of the Administration in its action. Yet it may be recalled that only 
a few short weeks ago “arguments” were presented purporting to show that 
Miss Dell had “no more claim to a Civil Service Commissionership than some 
50,000 or more other women Government clerks.” | 


In response to numerous requests, and in order to indicate concretely the 


~ “¢haracter ‘of ‘the attacks constantly launched against women who seek to 


secure recognition for their sex in public life, we present for our readers’ 
erudition on another page of this issue the first installment of the petition 
submitted by the Woman Patriot against Miss Dell’s appointment. This docu- 
ment may properly be called a classic, reducing the doctrine of anti-feminism, : 


as it does, ad absurdwm. In next week’s issue the main and more glorious 
part of the petition will follow. 


Way It 


E bows Countess of Cathcart and the immigration officials recently roused 
the American people from their perennial slumber, but already heads are 
nodding again and eyelids drooping. “How outrageous!” “How unjust!” 
“How dared they deny the woman entrance when they had already let the 
man in?” were phrases that became monotonous in their repetition. But a 
few days have passed and yawns now take the place of exclamations. 

The sad truth is that principles of justice have little holding power for 


the average man or woman. Linked to an arresting personality equal rights — 


in matters of sex, for a week and a day, claimed nation-wide attention. But 


now it is “dead copy.” This is the way it goes, and presumably will keep 


going until lightning strikes twice in the same place. : 

To rely upon sustained public opinion for an impartial administration of 
the laws is as foolish as to build one’s house below high water mark in the 
Bay of Fundy. If American women wish to see a single standard of morals 
established in the United States, they had best realize that this can only be 
accomplished by writing the principle of Equal Rights into our Federal Con- 
stitution. As long as people feel that women are a class apart, properly sub- 
ject to special rules and regulations, so long will the administration of the 
laws reflect this bias. | 


The double standard of morals is rooted in the double Standard that pre- 


Vails everywhere else in the life of the American people. Counts and countesses 


may come and go, enter or beidenied entrance into our cherished country, but 
a double standard of morals will continue until Equal Rights is inscribed in 
the Constitution and reflected in the hearts and minds of those who administer 
the laws in accordance with its provisions. ; ; 
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Personalities at the Dell Dinner 


the achievement of women was ar- 
rayed at the dinner on Sunday, 
February 28, in honor of Jessie Dell, 
United States Civil Service Commissioner. 
Miss Dell herself represented the highest 


of 


attainment of women in the Government 


service, and her record is well known to 
all readers of Equat RIGuHTs. 


Eva Le Gallienne, daughter of Richard 
Le Gallienne, who starred in “The Swan” 
a year or two ago, and Gladys Calthrop, 
one of the three high ranking professional 
women designers of stage settings and cos- 
tumes in the world, represented the 
theatrical arts. 


_ Miss Le Gallienne, who is a Founder and 
active member of the Woman’s Party, is 
probably the youngest star to have such 
success as was hers in “Liliom,” “The 
Swan,” and Mercedes de Acosta’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” which Miss Le Gallienne produced 
last year in Paris, and certainly is the 
youngest woman RRO to produce 
plays. 

Mrs. Calthrop is the well-known Eng- 


lish woman who came over last August — 


with Noel Coward to do the new settings 


_.and_ costumes for all of the Coward plays, 
including “The Vortex,” “Hayfever” and 


“Basy Virtue,” and other productions put 
on in New York by George Tyler, includ- 
ing “Young Woodley.” She also assisted 
in the staging and production of all these 
plays. 

Mrs. Calthrop did the settings and 
costumes for the original production in 
London of the Coward plays and staged 
several musical comedies in co-operation 
with Coward for Charlot’s Revue, and the 
Hippodrome. 


Mrs. Calthrop is a modernist in every 
sense of the word and keenly interested 
in promoting the interests of women, 
especially in her own field, the work of 
the theatre. 


She did the settings and costumes for 
‘The Master Builder” and “John Gabriel 
Bjorkman” in both of which plays Miss 
Le Gallienne starred in Washington this 
spring, and in the latter of which Mrs. 
Calthrop had a leading part. 


EORGIA O’KEEFFE of New York 
is the outstanding woman in mod- 
ern American Painting. Two of Miss 
O’Keeffe’s paintings, “My Shanty” and 


“The Leaf” now are on exhibition at the © 


Dunean Phillips. Art Gallery on New 
Hampshire avenue, Washington. 

Of Miss O’Keeffe’s: work, Paul Strand, 
artist and critic has said: 


By Ruby A. Black 


“Things of the mind and of the spirit 
are being born here in and of America as 
important to us and to the world as any- 
thing which is made in France or Ger- 
many, in Russia, Czecho-Slovakia or any- 
where else. The work of Georgia O’Keeffe 
proclaims itself with all the power and 


- The Power of a Dream 
By Muna Lee 


‘Only a dream can scale an impos- 
sible height, 
Only a dream can ford an im- 
passable stream. 
Deep in the dark and loneliness of 
night, 
There is no sight except for eyes 
of dream. 


dreamers planned, 

Knowing that strong, though re- 
sistant, force may seem, 
No barrier ever builded could with- 

stand 
The thews and iron sinews of a 
dream. 


So we walk in paths that women | 


prevision of genius to be one of these 
things. 


from European influence. Here in Amer- 
ica this amazing thing has happened — 
here it is that the fineness and most subtle 
perceptions have crystallized for the first 
time in plastic terms, not only through 
line and form, but through color, used 


with an impressiveness which it has never | 
had before, which opens up vast new hori- — 


zons in the evolution of painting as incar- 
nation of the human spirit.” 


Georgia O’Keeffe first exhibited her 
work in New York at 291 Fifth Avenue, 
that famous little gallery which first 
brought Rodin and sonteane to the art 
lovers of America. 


One critic says of Miss O'Keeffe: 


“This woman painter who professes no 
mission challenges nearly all that has yet 
been written about her sex in the arts. 
To those who have seen her paintings, 
they are of a personal and direct utter- 
ance without need of eulogy. No other 
woman has ever painted so.” 


It is not a dilution or imitation _ 
of the work of men, nor does it derive — 


DA CLYDE CLARKE, of New York, 
in accepting the invitation of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party to be one of the 
speakers at the dinner, wrote as follows: 


“I am attempting what is next to im- 
possible in coming to Washington for 
your dinner on Sunday night. I think 
nothing is more important at this time 
than to get the right type of women in 
places of public trust, and I. think such 
an occasion as you have planned will 
serve a high purpose in focusing attention 
upon a woman who deserves the success 
she has achieved. That is why I will be 
with you.” 


Mrs. Clarke is without doubt one of 
the leading women journalists of America. 
She has a nation-wide reputation as con- 
tributing editor of Pictorial Review. She 
is the founder and president of the Wom- 
en’s News Service. She is the author of 
“Uncle Sam Needs a Wife.” ' Feviewed last 
year in Equa. Rieuts. 


Muna Lee, who women 


achievement in poetry, is well known to 
readers of Equat Rieuts. An article by 
her appeared in the February 27 issue of 
this magazine, and her work at the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in behalf of world- 
wide Equal Rights last October was par- 
ticularly effective with the South Ameri- 
can delegates. 

Mrs. Jacob Riis is one of the leading 
women bankers of the country. She also 
worked in the National Woman’s Party’s 
campaign, during the Interparliamentary 
Union last fall. Mrs. Riis is a member 
of the National Council of the National 


Woman’s Party, and is chairman of its 


Endowment Fund Committee. 


INNIE NIELSON, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of North Da- 
kota, is one of the seven women State 
Superintendents of Schools in the United 
States, and has the further distinction of 
having been elected to office prior to the 
adoption of the National Woman Suffrage 
Amendment, 
She is most widely known for her work 
in connection with the establishment of 
literacy tests, which she regards as her 
most definite contribution to the cause of 
education in the United States. 


Miss Nielson was here to attend the 


National Educational Conference, and 
spent several days in Washington follow- 
ing the conclusion of the conference before 
going on to Florida. She is one of the 
most prominent women in North Dakota, 
and is being urged by her friends to 
become a candidate for election to the 
United States Senate. 
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Equal Rights 


Petition Submitted by the “Woman Patriot” Against 


To THE HoNoRABLE MEMBERS OF THE 
Unitep States SENATE: 

Gentlemen—The following petition to 
the United States Senate, against the con- 
firmation of Miss Jessie Dell, who has 
~ been nominated as Civil Service Commis- 
sioner (Congressional Record, Dec. 8, 
-p. 95) is respectfully presented by the 
- Board of Directors of The Women’s Pa- 
triot Publishing Company: 

First, That full investigation of this 


appointment be made before confirmation: 


of Miss Dell. As confirmation of xg 
Court justices cabinet members, etc., 

frequently withheld until the Senate 
investigated objections, there seems no 
. reason why a woman appointee should 
not likewise be subject to for 
cause. 

Second, That in view of a fact that 
Miss Dell, on her personal record, has no 
more claim to a Civil Service Commis- 
sionership than some 50,000 or more other 
‘women government clerks; and in view 
of her reported recommendation, by Sena- 
tor Smoot, as a “Democrat,” that your 
petitioners be allowed opportunity .and 
- peasonable time to present the Civil Ser- 
vice Committee with documentary evi- 
dence of the character of the “party” Miss 
Dell really represents, the obligations it 
imposes upon its members, and the favor- 
ttism it expects from Miss Dell. 

At such hearing, we desire to present 
of -the facts : 


1. Miss Dell, chairman of the Govern- 
ment Workers’ Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, was appointed, not on 
personal merit nor by personal effort. 
After serving years as a government 
clerk she “still was not much further than 
_ when she started,” and “was not an ag- 
_ gressive candidate” as the Woman’s Party 
declares. Ricuts, Oct. 17, 1925, 
_ p. 283). She was nominated by an elab- 
orate and largely indirect pressure sys- 
tem organized by the Woman’s Party to 
place the chairman of its Government 
~ Workers’ Council in this key position as 
shown in their official organ. They re- 
‘garded it as their “greatest triumph 
since * * * the Nineteenth Amendment,” 
and not less important than their revolu- 
tionary Equal Rights Amendment, say- 
ing : 

“The securing of Equal Rights in writ- 
ten law is important. Not less important, 
however, is the securing of Equal Rights 
_4n fact, through the placing in Key posi- 
tions of women who * * * have developed 
asound Feminism.” Again, “Miss Jessie 
Dell can be trusted as few could be 
trusted in this respect,” ete. “Jessie Dell 
has broken through,” adding that she is 


Miss Dell 


not likely to forget the women workers,” — 


etc. (See ‘A Victory for Women,’ Equa. 
Ricuts, official organ. National Woman’s 
Party, Oct. 17, 1925, p. 283, in which the 


_ pressure system behind Miss Dell’s nomi- 


nation is revealed.) 


Miss Dell’s appointment was a triumph 
for that small fraction of a minority of 
one sex, with 10,516 members. (See 
House Hearing on H. J. 75, Feb. 4, 1925, 
p. 2), constituting the extreme left wing 
of the feminist movement, calling itself 
the ““‘Woman’s Party,” but no more rep- 
resenting women at large than the 25,000 
Communists of the “Workers’ Party, of 
America” (Communist) pene Ameri- 
can labor. 


It will be recalled that upon the death 
of former Commissioner M. Gardner, who, 
through personally a radical agnostic, 
contributor to the blasphemous “Woman’s 
Bible” of 1896, and opponent of any re- 
ligious services at her own funeral, was 
nevertheless the representative of the 
right wing of the Feminist movement 
(Mrs. C. C. Catt’s National League of 
Women Voters), the wires to Washing- 
ton and Swampscott were kept busy with 
rival claims put in by Mrs. Catt and the 


_ Woman’s Party, respectively, to secure 


this strategic position for a representa- 
tive of Mrs. Catt’s League of Women 
Voters, or Mrs. Belmont’s Woman’s 
Party. 


In spite of Mrs. Catt’s apparent idea 
that the office was somewhat heriditary, 
and that Mrs. Gardner’s successor should 
come from the same wing of the Feminist 
movement, the President seems to have 
been prevailed upon to give the appoint- 


ment to a member of the rival Feminist 


faction. 

Undoubtedly the President thought he 
was performing an act of justice in ap- 
. pointing in one person, a woman, an of- 
ficer of the left wing Feminists, and a 
“Democrat” to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. But it is believed that the President 
was not aware of the grave objections to 
this appointment which we beg leave to 
present to the Senate. As the announce- 
ment of this appointment was made at a 
time when it was not known to us that 
the President would even seriously con- 
sider the appointment of a leader of a 
radical Woman’s Party as Civil Service 
Commissioner, these facts were not 
brought to the President’s attention, and 
are believed to be largely unknown to the 
Chief Executive, who would not, of 
course, knowingly nominate an objection- 
able person to any position in the public 
service. 


Obligations Imposed by the Woman's 
Party 

2. That the National Woman’s Party, 
like the Socialist Party, imposes peculiar 
obligations as a prerequisite of member- 
ship is demonstrated by the following 
articles of the Woman’s Party constitu- 
tion : | 
“Article II. Object. The enfranchise- 
ment of women having been won in the 
United States, the object of this ongani- 
zation shall be to secure the equality of 
women with men in the United States and 


any international government that may 


be established. 


“Article III. Membership. Member- 


ship shall be open to all women who will | 


support the object of the organization 
irrespective of the interests of any na- 
tional political party.” 

Under Article VI, the entire direction 
of the work is “in the hands of the Na- 
tional Council”—of the Party. 

Thus under the Articles cited, the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, like the Socialist 
Party imposes on its members the pre- 
requisite that they actively support the 
international object of the party and 
carry out the directions of the Party 


Council, irrespective of any national po- 


litical interests. 


Because of similar clauses in the So- 
cialist Party constitutions, even the duly 
elected representatives have been ex- 
cluded from the New York State Legis- 
lature. 


Woman's Party Prediction of Miss Dell's 
Partisanship 

3. That the obligations imposed en- 
able the Woman’s Party to predict with 
reasonable certainty the activities of its 
members is demonstrated by the follow- 
ing editorial statement in the official 
organ of the National Woman’s Party, 
“Equa. Ricuts,” Sept. 26, 1925, p. 260. 


“Miss Jessie Dell believes that men and 
women should have Equal Rights in every 


field of human activity. As a member of 


the Commission at the head of the Civil 
Service * * * she will have many op- 
portunities to improve the status of wom- 
en in that large field of work. We confi- 
dently predict that she will take all such 
opportunities and that she will make still 
further opportunities. All her life Miss 
Dell has been unfailingly a Feminist.” 


(Italics ours.) 


What would become of Civil Service if 
Democrats or Republicans were appointed | 
thereon under obligations to “take” and 
“make” opportunities for partisan fa- 
voritism ? 
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March 6, 1926 


Inconsistency of the Woman's Party 

4. It may be noted that the Woman’s 
Party practices ruthless discrimination 
against men “on account of sex” and thus 


- does the very thing the Nineteenth Amend- 


ment prohibits the State and the federal 


government from doing. No man may 


be an officer or member of the Woman’s 
Party. In fact, the deed of gift of Mrs. 
Belmont’s “Watch Tower” to the Wom- 


-an’s Party provides, it is reported, that 


the property shall immediately revert to 


under fire at a mass-meeting held by 

the National Woman’s Party at the 
Central Opera House, 67th street and 
Third avenue, New York City, on Wednes- 
day, February 24. The mass-meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Industrial 
Council of the Woman’s Party, and sev- 
eral speakers were women experienced in 
the practice rather than in the theory of 
women in industry who could speak on 
the actual disadvantages suffered by 
women as the result of welfare legislation. 
The mass-meeting was a result of sev- 
eral hundreds of inquiries from women 


ik Mastick-Shonk 48-Hour Bill was 


actually engaged in industry who wanted 


to hear in some detail why it was not 
more desirable to work 48 hours a week 
than 54 hours a week. © 


The findings of the meeting were for- 
warded to Albany in the form of a resolu- 
tion in an additional effort to defeat the 
Mastick-Shonk bill. Several of the speak- 
ers have already been in Albany lobbying 
against the bill, and others were sent 


from the meeting charged with the duty | 


of representing these women in industry 
who oppose any legislation however kindly 
seeming which will penalize them not only 
in freedom of selection of occupation, but 
in money reward for work done. 


Among the speakers at the meeting, all 


opposed to the Mastick-Shonk bill, were 


Mrs. Jacob A. Riis, Ella Sherwin, officer 


‘of the Women’s Equal Opportunity 


League; Dr. Anna Hochfelder, attorney ; 
Margaret Hinchey, elevator operator, 
whose epigram to President Coolidge that 
“this uplift meant outlift to us,” was 
credited with provoking the only smile of 
the occasion from the President; Miss 
Doris Stevens, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, who acted as 
chairman. 


In opening the meeting Miss Stevens 
said, in part: ; 

“This meeting is called ‘onthe. by the 
Industrial Council of the Woman’s Party 
to voice its opposition to the Mastick- 


Mrs. Belmont if any man is admitted. 
for anything but “the most menial ser- 
vice. | 

The Woman’s seeks a dictator. 
ship of women, precisely as the Com- 
munists seeks a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. In Mrs. Belmont’s own words: 


“A determination to come before the 
governing powers as dictators made the 
formation of the Woman’s Party a neces- 
sity.” (Speech of May 21, 1922, at dedi- 
cation of the “Watch Tower.” See also 
Women as Dictators, by Mrs. O. H. P. 


Shonk bill now before the New York Leg- 
islature. So long as this 48-hour bill is 
written to restrict by law the hours of 
women only, and not of men and women, 
we shall oppose its passage. 

“The National Woman’s Party acts as 
a forum, a clearing house, to which any 
group of women facing discrimination in 
law or custom, may come to voice its pro- 
test. 

“Tonight it is the women in industry 
who ask that their jobs shall be guaran- 
teed them by constitutional amendment ; 
that they may no longer be at the mercy 
of such discriminatory legislation as the 
proposed Mastick-Shonk bill. 

“The recent report of an agreement by 
legislative leaders to ask for an investiga- 


tion before considering further the 48-hour | 


bill for women only is in line with the 


policy laid down by the United States 


Secretary of Labor in his last annual re- 
port. Secretary Davis there says: 


“The whole theory of special legislation 
for the protection of women has been chal- 
lenged. It is wrong and dangerous longer 
to delay undertaking an inclusive and 
progressive compilation of facts bearing 
on this important and disputed question 
in order to furnish comprehensive, un- 
biased material as a basis for careful 
analysis of this question. Individual 
women as well as organizations all over 
the country are calling on the department 
for dependable facts on this subject. * * * 
It would be necessary in order to under- 
take a comprehensive study of this im- 
portant subject to carry on extensive field 
research over a considerable period of 


time in a number of industries.” 


¢ JF the American Federation of Labor 
continues to press for the passage of 

this 48-hour bill, it will be following the 
traditional policy of organized labor, 
which is one of unfriendliness toward 
women and one of discrimination against 
their entry into the trades on the same 
terms as men. In asking the legislation 
for women, which they themselves do not 
want, men propose one road for their 
women colleagues and another for them- 


| 


Belmont, Ladies’ Home Journal, Septem- 


_ ber, 1922. ) 


Thus, if the Civil Service is dominated 
by the inconsistent demands of Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s party, a man may have anything 
but “Equal Rights” and may eventually. 
be restricted to the “most menial service” _ 
under “women as dictators” who rise to 
power under pretended equality. 

Like the Communists, the Woman’s 
Party seeks first equality, and then dic- 
tatorship—and largely by similar tactics 
and organization ! 

| (To be continued) | 


Women Workers Oppose 


Selves. It is difficult to see how under 
such procedure their movement as a whole 
can reach the desired goal. 

“This whole problem is one primarily _ 
for labor to decide. Whether they secure x 
better conditions for themselves by law 4 
or by unionism is for labor to decide. — 
Whichever course they take they must; for | 
their own interests as well as for women’s, 
take women on the same route.” 

Mary A. Murray, in protesting against 
the Mastick-Shonk bill, said in part: 


“Investigate before you legislate women 


out of their jobs. The National Woman's 
Party is opposed to the Mastick- Shonk 
bill for women in industry unless it is 
amended to apply to men, too, on the’ 
ground that special restrictive labor laws 
for women discriminate against them and 
make them less desirable than men as 
employes. 

“The impression is given here in New — 
York that all organized labor is opposed — 
to Equal Rights for women in industry. 


That is not so. Gradually, little by little, 
‘owing perhaps to the trend of the times, : 


organized labor in the progressive West- 
ern States is beginning to see the light~ © 
Since last year the largest and most i1n- 
portant labor unions in the State of Wash- 
ington have pointed the way for the East- 
ern labor groups by endorsing equal” 
Rights for women in industry. 

“On March 12, 1924, 188 labor unions 
and working people’s societies assembled — 
at the Farmer-Labor Federation of Minne- 
sota and passed a resolution endorsing 


the Equal Rights Amendment, which in- 


cluded Equal Rights for women in indus- 
try. | 

“We submit that working women or any 
other kind of women are not in need of — 
special laws that practically class the 
whole sex as invalids. These special 
laws, we maintain, are not a help, but a 
handicap to women in the constantly 
growing competition with men in indus- 
try,”’ 

Miss Hinchey, speaking of the difficulty 
of working women in getting their 


| | 
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‘New York World 


point of view expressed, said: “It is not 
always possible for wage-earning women 


to go to Albany personally to tell legis- 
‘lators their point of view; therefore, we 
are particularly glad to have an oppor- 
* tunity like this to let people know that 
we believe that our struggle to earn a 


Press C 
The Secretary and AVING read 


the Countess the statement 
Labor, we are still 
mystified as to why 
he proposes to ex- 
clude her. The law excludes “persons 
who have been convicted of or admit hav- 
ing committed a felony or other crime or 


February 19, 1926. 


misdemeanor involving moral turpitude.” 


The talkative Countess admitted adultery. 
But how could she admit having com- 
mitted a felony, or a crime, or a misde- 
meanor, when, according to the best in- 
formation obtainable, adultery is neither 
a felony, a crime nor a misdemeanor in 
England or in South Africa, where she 
and the Earl of Craven committed adul- 
tery. 

We note that Secretary Davis does not 
say she admitted the commission of a 
crime involving moral turpitude. He 
says she admitted the commission of an 
“offense.” There is no doubt she com- 
mitted an offense. But she can only be 
excluded if she admits the commission of 
a ‘crime, and she can hardly have ad- 
mitted that if her offense is no crime in 
the countries where it was committed. 


Her offense is a crime in some States of 
the American Union. It is not a crime in 
all of them. It is not a crime, for example, 
in Arkansas. It is not a crime under 


- Federal law except in the District of Co- 


lumbia. If the Department of Labor can 
exclude an alien for an offense which is 
not a crime in the country where it was 
committed, and is not even a crime in all 
parts of the United States, then the de- 


- partment is acting on a very strange doc- 


trine indeed. _— 

It is a crime to transport quer in the 
United States. Does the department pro- 
pose in future to exclude all British dis- 
tillers, French champagne manufacturers 
and Italian wine merchants? In the 
United States bigamy is a crime. Does 
the Department of Labor propose in fu- 
ture to exclude all Moslem visitors who 
admit that they have ever practiced 
polygamy? The doctrine is so absurd in 
its implications that a ruling by the courts 
on it is urgently needed. 

The personality of the Countess Cath- 
cart is of no importance in the case. But 
the consequences of the decision as a 


— 


of the Secretary of 


living should not be made harder by laws 
that prevent us from offering our services 


to our employers on an equal basis with | 
men. Tonight itis the women in industry — 
who ask that their jobs shall not be at the 
mercy of such discriminatory legislation 
as the proposed Mastick-Shonk bill.” 


omments 


precedent affecting all visitors to the 
United States are embarrassing and un- 
reasonable. The Department of Labor has 


insisted on a wooden enforcement and has 


made an issue which cannot be dropped. 


More About 
‘Slavery of Wives’’ 


ROM Miss Doris 

Stevens, vice- 
president of the Na- 
tional Woman’s 
Party, at the Ne 
tion’s dinner, the 
world heard a few more words about the 
slavery of wives who have not insisted on 
a pre-marital written contract for a divi- 
sion of their husbands’ incomes with 
themselves. Thus: 


Work in the home is labor and it is the 
last unpaid labor left in the world. * * * 
Marriage is the only form of henspead d writ- 
ten into our law. 


In the blessed name of the Pilgrim 
Mothers who, as Mr. Choate said, had to 
get along with the hardships of pioneer 
life, and also had to get along with the 
Pilgrim Fathers, women who baked and 
brewed and spun and wove, all without 
money payment, we protest. In the 
blessed name of St. Paul who wrote, “The 


Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, Feb. 5 


husband is the head of the wife, even as_ 


Christ is the head of the church,” we pro- 
test. And in the blessed name of the Bard 
of Avon also, for he put into Katherine’s 
Declaration of Dependence a thought that 
time is not likely to render obsolete: 


Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy 


keeper, | 

Thy head, thy sovereign; one that. cares 
for thee 

And for thy maintenance commits his 

body 

To painful labor both at land and sea; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, 

While thou liest warm at home, secure 
and safe; 

And craves no other tribute at thy hands 

But love, fair looks and true obedience. 


Honestly, we are convinced that only — 


the incompetent wife has any use for a 
pre-marital partnership contract. The 
woman who. knows her metier de femme 


gets what she wants with or without —- 
ing for it. 


Equal 


Two Million Dollar F i 


Treasurer's. Report 


AINGE, 
NETTIE TRAIL : Auditor. 


9 ECEIPTS collected by N ational Head- 


quarters, December 7, 1912, to Janu- 


uary 81, 1926, $1,323,000. 31, 


Contributions, membership receipts 


other receipts, January 31 to ormtpesd 
12, 1926: 


Per New Jersey Branch : 
(New Jersey Branch retaining one-half) 


Mrs. EB. Van Geldetr..... $0. 
Mrs. Victor Laddey... 2. 
Mrs. Marion H. Holmes, Calif.. 10. 
Mrs. Ada R. Wolff, N. Y......... 5. 


Mrs, H. C, Garkill, Mass... 5 
Mrs. Blanche Polkinhorn, pC. 
Mrs. Marie Moore Forrest, C. 10. 
Miss Mary L. 
Miss Eva Yost, D. 
Miss Lucia V. “Calif 

Mrs. Dorothy Beggs Pratt, 
Miss Catherine E. Cook, Ill 


Mr. Emile Berliner, D. Cc peceeaks 500. 
Miss Elizabeth Lewis, Pa....... 
Miss Heslope Purefoy, N. Y.. 
Miss Mary M. Price, N: Y 
Miss Helen Phillins, N. Y 
Dr. Dabney Moon, N. Y.............. 
Miss Ida Cowan, N. 
Miss Lulu Sonner, D. ‘ 
Miss Lavinia Dock, 
Miss Florence B. Coakiey, D. C 
Miss Hellie Holsinger, D. C 

Miss Helen Wilcox, D. C...... 
Miss Mabel Owen, D. C... 
Miss Cora A. Week, D. C..... 
Mr. Herman C. Rakeman, D. C 
Mrs. Grace H. Miller, D. C 
Mrs. Adaline D. Miller, Fla..... 


Miss Helena H. Betcher, N. Y.........:.. 5.00 
New York City Committee sucbad 225.00 
Per New York City Committee: 

(New York Committee retaining ) 
‘Miss Evylin Sterns....: .50 
Mrs. Therese K. Batteu........... ; 
Mrs. Evans Hessey 
Miss Euphemia Blunt .50 
Mrs. Alma Pohjola.................. sagt .50 

Mrs. Tuya 50 
Mrs. Rosa M. Howard......... .50 
Miss Gay F. Gamble............. .50 
Mrs. Robinson......<........... .50 
Miss Louise Burnett...........1.... 
Miss Margaret L. 
Mrs. C. W. Carter.... .50 

Mrs. Maria Blackwell.......... ; 
Mrs. Elisabeth Stieglitz....:....... .50 
Mrs. E. C. Williams.... 
Mrs. M. Knowles .50 
Mrs. Connors ..: .50 
Miss Keriven .50 
Mrs. Muller .... ‘ .50 
Mrs. Hamilton .......... .50 
Mrs. E. P. Paynter... .50 
Mrs. Wolowitz ........... .50 
Mrs. H. R. Mortimer .50 
‘Miss Mary Hull...... ; .50 
Miss Gladys L. Homans .50 
Mrs. J. Orloe .50 
Miss Mary Weisser... -50 
Mrs. Dix .50 
Miss Doretta M. Jovy. .50 
Miss Henrietta Hirsch.... .50 
Mrs. Lonis.. Hirsh......... .50 
Mrs. William Heirsch]l .50 
Mrs. J. Stern .50 
Mrs. David Van Blerkom. ; .50 
Miss Ella Staab .50 
Miss Selma Moers .50 
Mrs. Rudolf Reinhart ; .50 
Mrs. Manvel B. .50 
Miss Dorothy Jacobs ‘i .50 
Mrs. M. Plechner i 
Mrs. Alex §S. Milius ‘ .50 
Mrs. A. W. Cahn P .50 
Miss Elizabeth McK. Scott ; .50 
Miss Rebecca Heilbroner...... .50 
Miss Rosalie Wirthlin. .50 

Mrs. Lucy Baker....... 2.00 

Framingham (Mass.) ‘Branch 17.37 

Rent of rooms at Headquarters 287.35 

Telephone receipts 10.05 

Subscriptions to EquaL RIGHTS csissanas 6.00 

Sale of copies of Equat RIGHTS .20 

Refunds .... 8.75 

Tickets, mass-meeting Belasco Theatre 4.50 

Sale of literature 2.50 

Sale of Lucretia Mott Amendment seals........ 1.00 

Proceeds of Christmas sale at Headquarters.. 2.00 

Total amount received by National Head- 

quarters .... $1,181.22 

Per Equal Rights Committee: 

Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Md 500.00 

Total — January 31 to February 

2, 1926 1,681.22 

Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to Feb- 
12, 1926 1,024,681.53 
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